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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1883. 


VoL. XXX. No, 15. 

WE print this week another article on special hazards 
by C. John Hexamer, of the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, whose previous contributions in the same line 
have excited marked attention among underwriters. His 
present contribution relates to the hazards resulting from 
the manufacture and use of ether, and the danger to be 
apprehended from it in the various forms in which it is 
found in the market. Underwriters will gain much valu- 
able information from a study of these articles. 


SOME very interesting and instructive statistics have re- 
cently been compiled by Colonel Jussen, Secretary of the 
Board of Fire Commissioners, relative to buildings in New 
York and the fires occurring therein. For instance, the 
ratio of fires to the number of buildings in the different 
sections of the city during the past year, afford a hint to 
underwriters that might prove of value to them. The 
figures show that in the upper part of the city, where 
dwelling houses most abound, the number of fires aver- 
aged one to every 150 or 200 buildings, according to density 
of population, while in the business sections the ratio 
stands at one fire for every 80 or 100 buildings. In 
the much talked of dry goods district there was one fire to 
every eighteen buildings, while in the districts immedi- 
ately adjoining, the ratio stands one fire to every thirty or 
forty buildings, varying according to the construction of the 
buildings and their occupation. ‘Those underwriters who 
claim that the dry goods district is no more hazardous than 
other business portions of the city will find it difficult to 
make these figures harmonize with their statements. 


THE term of office of Superintendent Fairman expires 
this week, and as yet his successor has not been named by 
the Governor. Politicians continue to urge upon him the 
appointment of some one from their ranks in order that 
the Insurance Department may be continued as a part of 
the political machinery of the State, and it is quite prob- 
able that he will be compelled to yield to their importun- 
ities. The Governor has, however, an excellent opportunity 
todo a practical service to the people of the State by 





appointing the present Deputy-Superintendent, John A. 
McCall, whose long experience in the office and whose 
thorough technical knowledge of insurance matters would 
make his appointment acceptable and commendable. It 
is only by the selection of competent and intelligent men 
as the heads of State Insurance Departments that the 
system of State supervision can be rendered of service to 
the people for whose protection it was designed. In the 
hands of politicians State supervision has proved more of 
an evil than a blessing thus far. 








THAT the Receiver’s investigation of the affairs of the 
defunct Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company should 
reveal mismanagement of the grossest character, is no sur- 
prise to any one familiar with the history of that company. 


Alt isa surprise, however, that the company should have 


been permitted to report in its statements a large amount 
of real estate as “ unincumbered ” on which taxes are now 
reported to have accumulated to the amount of $250,000 
or $300,000. It is stated that in many instances the prop- 
erty is not worth the accrued taxes. The fact that the 
real estate assets of this company should be so badly in- 
cumbered, does not reflect much credit on State super- 
vision. When a company is permitted to continue in busi- 
ness for years, when it is known to be insolvent, by the 
grace of the Insurance Department, that Department 
ought at least to be held responsible for the character of 
the assets remaining. The true state of the affairs of the 
company should have been known to the officers of the 
Department ; if it was, the company should have been 
closed up while there was at least a chance for the policy- 
holders to realize something from the assets ; if it was not, 
the officers were negligent and culpable. The career of 
the Knickerbocker Life furnishes another illustration of 
the utter uselessness of State supervision. 





A BILL has been introduced in the State Senate by 
Senator Kiernan, authorizing life and health insurance 
companies to make call loans of their assets. That is to 
say, the existing law relative to loans by such companies 
is proposed to be amended so as to permit loans to be 
made on “stocks of the United States, stocks of this State, 
or of any incorporated city of this State, if at or above 
par, and in any stocks or bonds of corporations created 
under the laws of this State, that shall be at the time of 
the investment and shall have been at any time during five 
years preceding such investment, at a market value in the 
City of New York at or above par, and that at the time of 
the investment shall be among the securities listed at the 
New York Stock Exchange.” The passage of this bill 
will afford the life companies abundant opportunities for 
more profitable investments than they are now permitted 
to make. For some time past the demand for money has 
been exceedingly active, and the rate of interest very high, 
money at times commanding fifteen and twenty per cent. 
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The security offered is such as is current in the market, 
embracing largely the stocks referred to in the bill. There 
seems to be no good reason why managers of life com- 
panies should not be permitted to take advantage of this 
condition of the market, and, from their large accumula- 
tions, reap a rich harvest for their policyholders. The 
custodians of these trust funds have given ample evidence 
of their ability as financiers, and may be safely trusted with 
the additional powers this bill will confer upon them. 





THERE has been considerable controversy as to the pro- 
visions of the new law, recently enacted in Dakota, rela- 
tive to the requirements of companies doing business in 
that Territory. We originally stated that every company 
in order to do business in Dakota, was required to have on 
deposit with the proper officer of some State or Territory 
not less than $25,000 for,the protection of all its policy- 
holders. A contemporary that boasts of having a greater 
pressure of news to the square inch than all other insur- 
ance journals combined, said the law required a special 
deposit of $25,000 with the Territorial Treasurer for the 
benefit of the policyholders in that Territory. L. M 
Purdy, Territorial Auditor, has printed and circulated a 
synopsis of the new law, which contains the following in 
regard to deposits: 

A deposit of $25,000 in cash or Treasury notes, or bonds of the United 
States, or bonds of the Territory of Dakota must be made with the Terri- 
torial Treasurer, a condition precedent to enter the Territory and transact 

. business, unless a similar deposit of like amount is made in the State or 
Territory where such company seeking to enter the Territory has been 
incorporated and organized, which last deposit, if made, dispenses with a 
deposit with the Territorial Treasurer. 

This seems clearly to indicate that a special deposit was 
not contemplated by the law-making powers. But the 
Auditor adds a postcript in writing to his printed circular, 
which is incomprehensible. He says: “Iam not certain 
but I shall change my opinion in regard to the deposit 
clause, and hold that the deposit must be made in the Ter- 
ritory.” Either the synopsis given above, which is authen- 
ticated by the signature of the Auditor, must give a faulty 
interpretation of the law, or the Auditor has no power to 
compel a deposit in the Territory when a similar deposit 
has been made in any other State or Territory, Immedi- 
ately following the Auditor’s announcement that he might 
change his opinion, comes another copy of the printed 
synopsis of the law wherein is erased all that refers to 
deposits in other States, so that according to the latest in- 
terpretation a special deposit of $25,000 is required of 
every company doing business in the Territory. The mat- 
ter has become very much befogged, and we suggest that 
a committee of underwriters be sent to Dakota to make 
an investigation and see if a copy of the law as it was en- 
acted can be found, and its true inwardness disclosed. 
Propertyholders in Dakota will find themselves restricted 
in their insurance facilities if a special deposit of $25,000 
is to be exacted of every company. Those now doing 
business there will probably withdraw, and their places 





ey 


will remain vacant until there isa very much larger volume 
of business to be secured in the Territory than there jg at 
present. The game is not worth the candle. 





THERE has been some talk lately to the effect that laws 
should be passed prohibiting the erection of buildings over 
sixty-five feet high, that being regarded as about the limit 
of the capacity of fire departments to cope with fires that 
may occur within them. It is scarcely probable that any 
Legislature will enact such a law, and it would be absurd 
if it did. The commercial necessities of the country de. 
mand large and high buildings and the attempt to prevent 
their construction would be as ridiculous as Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s efforts to roll back the tides of the ocean with a broom, 
Science must be called upon to provide the required fire 
protection, and this will come mainly through a better 
class of buildings made more nearly fire-proof than exist. 
ing buildings are. It will not be long before business 
blocks ten, twelve and even fifteen stories high will be the 
rule in large cities rather than the exception, and those 
who now think it would be wise to restrict their height will 
find it more profitable to'turn their attention to devising 
methods for making such structures safe. The introduction 
of elevators has made the upper floors more desirable for 
office purposes that the lower ones, and tenants will occupy 
them with little regard to the hazard they run in so doing. 
Our fire authorities are doing all in their power to increase 
the capacity of fire extinguishing apparatus, but there isa 
limit beyond which even steam engines cannot pass. To 
make these tall buildings comparatively safe, the law. 
should compel them to carry their own fire protection 
as permanent fixtures. Practical stand pipes (not the 
cheap and useless affairs now so common on business 
blocks) should be provided reaching from the ground 
to the roof, with openings to which hose should be 
attached and always kept ready for use. There should 
be balconies at every floor, each connecting by a con 
venient stairway with the one below, thus affording not only 
a safe means of escape for occupants of the building, but also 
for the firemen to work from. If facilities are provided in 
such buildings for utilizing the capacity of the fire depart- 
ments, their height is not going to frighten those whose 
business it is to put out fires. The great danger with ex- 
isting tall buildings lies in their inaccessibility, no means 
having been provided to admit the firemen when their 
services are required. Iron doors and iron shutters bar 
every avenue of approach, and frequently more time is lost 
in breaking into a buildingthan it would have taken to put 
out the fire had it been readily accessible. What the fire- 
men have to do is to learn to fight fires in tall buildings, 
and this they are doing successfully; what the underwriters 
have to.do is to charge for the risk as they find it, making 
some discrimination in rates between buildings that are 
properly constructed and protected and those that are not. 
But as it is inevitable that high buildings are to be multi- 
plied in the future, there should be a law compelling their 
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wners to provide balconies at every floor, and means for 


0 
distributing water freely throughout them. While under- 


writers cannot prevent the erection of tall buildings, they 
can requite that some regard be paid to safety in their con- 


struction. 





IN his recent letter to Mr. Plympton, his rejected candi- 
date for Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, Gov- 
ernor Butler expresses some sound practical ideas on the 
subject of State supervision. He has a habit of saying 
things tersely and pointedly, and although he may get 
tripped up occasionally on a presentation of facts, what he 
has to say is usually worth reading. Certainly his idea that 
State supervision is intended to supervise, and should be 
held responsible for the good character and solvency of the 
companies transacting the business of insurance, will be con- 
curred in by every one who knows anything about the 
business. The people of Massachusetts, and of most other 
States, have seen fit to create a department to do their 
thinking for them, and to take the place of individual judg- 
ment in regard to all matters pertaining to insurance, and 
they have the right to expect that the head of this depart- 
ment will do his duty honestly, and without fear or favor. 
Governor Butler quotes a letter written by Julius L. Clarke, 
recently Commissioner, to show that the Insurance De- 
partment of that State has been used to shield weak and 
insolvent companies, and to bolster them up to enable them 
tocontinue. The letter referred to says: 


“T felt it wrong to help into existence any rumors, or contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to any public excitement on the subject of insur- 
ance, Consequently, these matters, so far as I and my department are 
concerned, have been sud rosa, Had I adopted a different policy, the 
developments which I have reached this very month, if known to the pub- 
lic, would have created a perfect panic on the subject of life insurance 
from one end of the country to the other.” 


While we do not believe that the condition of the life 
companies ever warranted such a statement, the fact that 
it was made by the Commissioner indicated a willingness to 
make the department the champion of mismanaged com- 
panies rather than the protector of the rights of the 
people. Governor Butler thinks that the Insurance De- 
partment should protect the public from being imposed 
upon by untrustworthy companies, and when it fails to do 
this, it becomes worse than useless, for it misleads the pub- 
lic. But that is just what State supervision has been 
and is doing wherever it exists, and if Governor Butler 
can find a man who will administer the Insurance De- 
partment of Massachusetts on any other basis, he ought to 
gethim patented. This is not so much the fault of the 
officers as with the laws enacted for their guidance, which 
are incongruous and difficult to administer. State super- 
vision of insurance is as much a farce and a humbug as 
would be State supervision of dry goods and groceries. 
The public is fully competent to judge of the quality of 
insurance indemnity offered it, provided State supervision 
does not undertake to do this for them, but when Insur- 
ance Departments are used to bolster up worthless com- 
panies, endorsing and approving them, the public, re- 
posing confidence in its State officers, is sure to be deceived. 








WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


HE pioneer companies were about twenty years old 
and had already begun to regard themselves as 
eminent and established financial institutions, having a 
pretty well assured hold upon public confidence and favor, 
when an eminent actuary, whose ripe scholarship and 
ample experiences entitled him to speak authoritatively 
of the matter, ventured to express the opinion that life 
insurance was merely on trial before the American peo- 
ple. The vicissitudes it has endured and the violent 
alternations of good and ill-fortune it has encountered 
since that time, strongly suggest that the popular verdict 
may still be in abeyance, and that, despite its stupendous 
commercial achievements, life insurance still falls some- 
thing short of the popular ideal. 

Whatever doubts of the outcome of this probation have 
since arisen—and there have been seasons when the pros- 
pects was indeed far from encouraging—the companies do 
not appear to have entertained any misgivings then. They 
were too busily engaged in reaping the golden harvest for 
which they had sowed, toiled and waited, to listen pati- 
ently to pessamistic homilies. The business was just then 
entering upon the era of its most rapid growth under 
conditions more propitious than are likely to be paralleled. 
Business of every kind was unprecedentedly active, specula- 
tions of every conceivable kind rife, and confidence in the 
possibilities of profitable investment in life insurance and 
everything else, wholly untrammeled by apprehensions of 
disaster or even failure. Never since the days of George 
Law and his South Sea speculation had a comparatively 
new, untried and unfamiliar enterprise leaped so suddenly 
into confidence and favor. Those were days in which 
men believed everything and hazarded everything. There 
were no suggestions of prudence and moderation, for there 
was nothing, could be nothing, in the promises of any 
enterprise more strange, magnificent, glorious and golden, 
than daily experience had already staled into mere com- 
monplace, and an eager, willing and enthusiastic people 
hastened to empty their plethoric pockets into the only 
speculation that seemed fortified by favorable and incon- 
testable antecedents. They heaped the coffers of life in- 
surance with unstinted and overflowing measure. There 
was abundance of business, patronage and premiums, not 
only to reward the long and faithful struggles of the 
pioneer companies toward a firm establishment, but even 
enough, if prudently used, to sustain the numerous brood 
of new concerns which stood ready, with the latest patent 
improvements, and sticky with paint and varnish, to 
guarantee anything and everything in the ardor and reck- 
lessness of their inexperience and freshness. 

Under these happy conditions, which are remembered 
with deep regret that they could not last forever and be 
come the normal order of things, the life insurance inter- 
ests expanded as it never did before and may never do 
again. Its hundreds grew to thousands, its thousands to 
millions; doubled, tripled, and doubled and tripled again, 
until more than seventy companies had accumulated nearly 
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four hundred million of dollars and competed for the pos- 
session of the remainder of the national wealth. This was 
manifestly the long-looked-for public verdict.. It was 
already rendered and the alleged probation of life insur- 
ance ended in a blaze of glory. There was, there could 
be, no question of the genuineness of these evidences of 
popular approval, backed by hundreds of millions of 
actual money, and whole tomes of incontestable official 
figures, yet, a year or two later, a number of companies, 
apparently sound and prosperous, highly commended by the 
Insurance Departments of several States, counting their 
belongings, real and hypothetical, by millions, and, so far as 
ordinary people were able to discover, doing business upon 
precisely the same plans and in much the same way as the 
best of them all, came to grief suddenly and unexpectedly, 
involving hundreds of happy households and thousands of 
confiding expectants in acommon ruin. The demoraliza- 
tion which ensued and continued so many years will not 
be soon forgotten. All the favorable conditions under 
which the business had striven and prospered seemed com- 
pletely ruined. The companies lost policies, premiums, 
patronage and prestige more rapidly than they had ever 
gained them, and with a reversal of results came a reversal 
of the public verdict, as construed by the same shallow 
philosophy which had a short time previously interpreted 
it so favorably. 

This severe but salutory lesson teaches an instructive 
moral: that the mere accumulation of colossal sums of 
money, sums so great as to strain one’s conception of 
wealth, is not of itself that sort of success which promises 
to confer the highest order of benefits upon those for 
whose behalf life insurance exists; that this does not 
imply safety when such accumulations are substantial, and 
that it means ultimate ruin and disaster when, as has so 
often happened, the appearance of possession and reality 
turn out to be fallacious. 

Life insurance is really quite as truly on trial before the 
American people as ever before. Not perhaps in point of 
numerical success, a question within the domain of simple 
arithmetic and to be determined by the number of ciphers 
any, or all of the companies may lawfully place to the 
right of a particular digit, but, in point of economy of ex- 
pense and appliances. Neither when life insurance was 
first declared to be on its probation, nor now, does any one 
familiar with its computations and internal structure, ques- 
tion the sufficiency of the resources latent in the ordinary 
premiums to provide amply for all the companies’ neces- 
sary expenditures, if judiciously cared for and applied. 
The question at issue before the great jury of the Ameri- 
can people is, and any time these thirty or forty years has 
been, do the plans and methods of management of life in- 
surance companies afford to those who supply them with 
money, the most and best their money can be made to pur- 
chase? Is the distribution of this beneficence conducted 
with the least possible waste of material? The determina- 
tion of this matter to the entire satisfaction of the public 
jury is,in some respects, attended with peculiar difficulty, 
arising out of the lack of a common-sense between the 





companies and the arbiters. The internal machinery of life 
insurance is incomparably beautiful, perfect and i ingenious, 
but, it must be understood before its beauties and perfec, 
tions can be duly appreciated. The mathematical cop. 
struction is justly claimed to be one of the grandest creg 
tions of human wisdom, invention and industry, but those 
things are not to be confidently accepted on trust and at 
second-hand ; the companies owe a lucid and comprehengj. 
ble explanation of every why and wherefore alike to them. 
selves and to their prospective and present patrons. More 
than thirty years of opportunities have been already 
wasted. Agents, canvassers and insurance officials have 
taught the people really very little, except to suspect that 
there are many things which the companies are anxious to 
conceal, though it seems plain enough that this jury, as 
other more readily accessible juries, has an unquestionable 
right to all the facts and to have them presented in a com. 
prehensible shape, and, until it gets them in such shape it 
will insist upon measuring with its own pocket rule and 
bringing everything to its own common denominator. 

The average business man when overhauling the balance 
sheet of a fire insurance company, has notrouble in under. 
standing the reason of every appropriation and expendi. 
ture, and regards such items as “losses 60 per cent, ex- 
penses 30 per cent, dividends 10 per cent” as having a rea- 
sonable and business-like relevance to each other, and to 
the other important item of gross income. These items 
seem compatible with solvency and indicative of comfort. 
able equilibrium. But, what will he think of the showing 
of a liberal life insurance company, that less than 
twenty-five per cent of all its income sufficed to pay losses, 
and ten per cent lubricated the machinery? How will he 
account for the remaining sixty-five per cent, unless he has 
learned something of the nature and reasons for a reserve 
fund? Are not the chances large that he will resent the 
mystery by torturing it into its least complimentary shape, 
and suspect the unwisdom of a plan which requires nearly 
three dollars of premium to pay each dollar of losses? 
And, if in his involuntary ignorance he reasons incorrectly, 
or rather reasons correctly from faulty understanding of 
the premises, whose interest, duty and privilege is it to in- 
struct his ignorance? 

There are other phases of life insurance which must ap- 
pear suspiciously anomalous to people who do not under- 
stand them. For example, a fire insurance company which 
loses or expends more than its entire income for several 
years, very naturally abandons the business because it has 
failed to pay, but, a life insurance company may do this for 
many years, and yet be perfectly solvent throughout, and 
be besides a mine of wealth to its shareholders. Experts 
understand all this, but what will the average common- 
sense business man make of it, and how will the company 
in this category set about the duty, which may become 4 
necessity, of explaining how such inequality of income and 
expenditure consists with solvency? People do not um 
derstand these things and are apt to resent them. 

Scarce one in a hundred persons who are, or expect to 
become insured, know why the companies use level premi- 
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ums. They once supposed it was for the same reason 


that fire insurance premiums remain about the same year 


by year. Now, most intelligent persons know that there 
is an excess of earlier premium reserved and credited to 
the policy, but they do not know what self-insurance 
means, and would, probably, not like it any better if they 
did, and might, after the entire scheme was made clear, 
incontinently denounce and reject the whole arrangement 
as useless, cumbrous and unbusiness-like, and retained in 
order to make the company the custodian of other people’s 
money upon conditions favorable to itself. Nearly every 
plain man who directs his attention to the matter has radi- 
cal ideas which he is pretty sure to retain until he is 
shown that they are impracticable, an end best attained 
by demonstrating the practicability, wisdom, expediency, 
convenience and economy of the plan which the companies 
use. He is only one, but a sample specimen, of the jury 
which is now, and for that matter is perpetually, sitting in 
judgment over the case of life insurance, on trial for its 
sins and shortcomings, and, his decision, which is con- 
ceeded to affect his generation, depends upon the testi- 
mony produced by the defense. He wants it, stands ready 
to receive it, demands it as essential to an intelligent ver- 
dict and—the defense does not produceit. Will any have 
a right to protest, if his current verdict is to the effect 
that life insurance needs still further simplification to make 
its plans comprehensible, and to render the blessings and 
protection it monopolizes accessible? There is in this 
case, as in most others, a choice of alternatives ; to demon- 
strate to the entire satisfaction of this jury of the Ameri- 
can people, that the present plans of the companies, carried 
into practical effect as they are at present, are, like the com- 
mon law, “ the perfection of human reason,” and indispens- 
able to the existence of a permanent business and the per- 
petual distribution of the great beneficence—or to let the 
case go by default. If they persist in doing the latter the 
verdict is likely to be as uncertain in future as it has been 
in the past two decades. 











FIRE TECHNOLOGY. 


THE HAZARDS CONNECTED WITH THE MANUFAC- 
TURE AND USE OF ETHER. 


Without going deeply into the chemical composition, or a discussion of 
the changes which take place in the conversion of alcohol into ether, we 
will briefly describe the process of manufacture and hazards of this 
useful and important chemical, a substance which was discovered as 
early as the thirteenth century. 

Nine parts of sulphuric acid and five parts pure—ninety per cent—al- 
cohol are carefully mixed in a retort. The retort is then placed into a 
“sand bath,” heat is applied, and the destructive distillation of the alco- 
hol produces ether. Although the process of manufacture is very simple, 
it may still be carried out in a variety of ways; from the common glass 
retort, and condenser of the apothecary shop to the large still of the ether 
works, many gradations exist. The small glass retorts are so well known 
that they will require no further description ; these are not employed in 
larger works, but are used by smaller places, laboratories and apotheca- 
tes. In our country, but very few apothecaries manufacture their own 





ether ; as it is an extremely dangerous occupation, involving risks to both 
life and property. Nevertheless, the careful underwriter should ascer- 
tain with certainty, before writing such a risk, whether ether is sometimes 
made on the premises, as the extreme danger of its manufacture increased 
by poorly constructed apparatus, and this augmented hazard of an occu- 
pation carried on only at long intervals, and by persons not well versed 
in the dangers of the process should make such a risk uninsurable. In 
larger manufactories the retort is of lead, resting on a sand bath ; the alco- 
hol is supplied in a small stream from a barrel above ; the cap of the re- 
tort being tightly screwed on to the body so that no leak may occur, 
and is connected with the water cooler, in which the worm rests ; the end 
of the worm passes out of the cooler into a receiver, in which the distillate 
is collected, while the uncondensed gasses escape through a pipe on the 
top of the receiver, and are led into a receptacle filled with milk of lime, 
The height of the liquids in the several receptacles is shown by glass 
tubes on the outside. After enough of the distillate has collected in the 
receiver it is run out by a cock on the bottom. The retort is filled by un- 
screwing the caps, and mixing the alcohol and sulphuric acid in it, care 
being taken to fill the retort but three-fourths full. At first, a slight heat 
is applied until the distillation has fairly commenced, when the temper- 
ature is increased. The work is continued night and day, and is not in- 
terrupted until a sufficient quantity of alcohol has passed through the ap- 
paratus. Many forms and details different from the above are employed, 
as for instance, that used in the ‘‘ Central Apothecary,” Paris, but the 
above will suffice to give a clear idea of the general type ot apparatus 
used. 

Ether is an extremely volatile, light, colorless, and explosive com- 
pound, having a peculiar penetrating odor. The vapor of ether when 
mixed with air, explodes with terrific force on being ignited. Ether 
works are, therefore, undesirable risks, as they are always threatened by 
explosions and fires ; the slightest leak may cause the destruction of the 
entire plant. The greatest danger exists during the time in which the 
ether is drawn from the receiver of the still; this should only be done in 
day-time. The lights used in such works should be well enclosed ; as 
Muspratt and Stolmann show that ether is inflammable through an inter- 
vening space, though not in direct contact with a flame. 

Where ether is stored and sold, the same precautions as in manufac- 
tories should be taken ; it should never be bottled, refilled or used at night 
time. 

Since several years, ether has been employed in certain ice and cold air 
machines ; how dangerous an agent for this purpose itis, becomes evident 
from the above, and has been practically demonstrated by the losses it 
has caused. 

There is a prevailing opinion that it is only the liquid ether which is 
dangerous. This is wrong; the liquid is by no means as hazardous as 
the vapors which arise from the liquid, and become still more explosive 
on being mixed with air. It is for this reason that empty ether kegs or 
bottles should be cautiously taken care of, as trequently these contain 
ether vapor mixed with the requisite quantity of air for the most explosive 
conditions. The proximity of a fire or open light causing it to explode. 

Besides the above described substance, which we usually understand by 
the name of ether, there is a series of ether or ethyl compounds, which 
are in a daily increasing extent used in the arts. It would lead us too far 
to describe the full process of manufacture of every member of this group, 
but, we shall briefly mention how the most important are formed, and the 
uses they are put to in technology. 

Chlorate of Ethyl is produced by a destructive distillation of alcohol 
with hydro-chloric acid, the latter being produced during the process. 
Five parts of alcohol, five of common salt acid, nine of sulphuric acid 
are distilled, the vapors of the ethyl chlorate being condensed. . 

Sodate of Ethyl is produced by the action of alcohol on iodine and 
phosphorus. This compound has lately been employed to a large extent 
for the production of certain analine dyes. 

Bromate of Ethylis produced by the action of alcohol on phosphorus 
and bromine, It is also used in large quantities in the manufacture of 
analine dyes, This substance boils at 40° Centigrade; receptacles in which 
other substances are treated with it must therefore, on account of its 
rapid volatilizatioa, be made to withstand extraordinarily high pressure. 

Nitrate of Ethyl is formed by the destructive distillation of alcohol 
with nitric acid. The substance which was called by its discoverer, Kim- 
kel, ‘‘ saltpetre-naphtha,” boils between 16.4% and 2.1° Centigrade, must 
be condensed by a most careful process of cooling under pressure, and 
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can only be kept in a liquid condition in glass tubes fixed hermetically 
shut. For technical purposes it is, on account of its extraordinary vola- 
tility, mixed with alcohol immediately after being condensed. ‘‘ Salt- 
petre-ether” is extensively employed to flavor brandy, as it gives to poor 
grades the aroma of finer varieties. It is also largely employed in the 
manufacture of artificial rum by the following method ; alcohol is diluted 
with water, it being then colored with caramel, while the flavor and aroma 
are produced by adding “ saltpetre-ether.” 

Ethyl Acetate is produced by a combination of sodium acetate with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid ; which, on being mixed with alcohol, is one of 
these substances largely used and known by the name of ‘‘Fruit Ether,’ 
or more commonly “ Fruit Essence.” 

Ethyl Formate is formed by the action of formic acid on alcohol. It is 
extensively used, and is mixed with alcohol, to flavor confections, pre= 
serves and liquors. 

Ethyl Butyrate is made by mixing one part of sulphuric acid, two parts 
alcohol, and two parts butyric acid. It is employed to adulterate rum 
and other liquors, also as an essence, 

Pelargonat: of Ethyl is used in large quantities to manufacture artificial 
cognacs, and flavor wines. 

Ethyl Benzoate is obtained by heating a mixture of two parts benzoic 
acid, one part of hydro-chloric acid, and four parts of alcohol. It is used 
extensively in the manufacture of essences. 

Acetate of Amylis produced by a destructive distillation of amyl alcohol 
with sulphuric acid and calcium acetate. It is used for the manufacture 
of perfumes and essences. 

Valerate of Ethyl is formed on treating amyl alcohol with chromic 
acid ; that is, 51% parts of calcium chromate, and five parts water are 
added toa mixture of one part of amyl alcohol and five parts sulphuric acid. 
It is employed as an essence, 

Although there are other members of the ethyl or ether groups, we will 
not give them asthey are unimportant, are not much used in the arts, 
and have therefore no direct influence on the occupation of the under- 
writer. Before concluding the remarks on this subject, it might be of 
interest to give some of the essences into the manufacture of which -the 
ether varieties so largely enter. 

Apple essence (or oil) consists of one part of valerate of ethyl mixed 
with six parts of alcohol. 

Pear essence consists of alcohol flavored with acetate of amyl. 

Pine apple essence is a mixture of alcohol and ethyl butyrate 

Apricot essence is ethyl butyrate with amyl alcohol. 

Cherry essence is ethyl acetate with ethyl benzoate. 

Strawberry essence is ethyl acetate with ethyl benzoate, and so many 
others, while the aroma is frequently increased by the addition of a small 
quantity of chloroform. These facts are not only given because inter- 
esting, but, also because the scientific underwriter must well understand 
them and their uses; as we will frequently meet ether and its varieties in 
our journey through the different manufacturing risks, and can then only 
understand and appreciate hazards if we meet them as old acquaintances, 

C. JoHN HEXAMER. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


M. Micnot founder of La Semaine died recently at Poissy. 

A GENERAL Dictionary of Insurance is soon to be published in Paris. 

THE Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Company has opened an 
agency in Paris. 

THE monument to the dead Paris firemen was lately inaugurated in 
Mont Parnasse Cemetery. 

THE Vega, Maritime, Transport and Insurance Company has been 
formed at Stockholm with a capital of 200,000 kronen. 

THERE are renewed reports of the creation of a Paris insurance com- 
pany against bankruptcy, with a capital of forty million francs. 

Tue Union Hail Insurance Company of Weimar, made profits in 1882 
of 155,920 marks, The Berlin Hail Company lost 46,711 marks. 

Dr. NACHTEL has been advising the Paris fire department to have fire 
alarms as in New York, but the department wanted 300 special policemen 
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to mind them. It is now suggested to have alarm boxes in certain houses, 
The French will never understand the American way. 

THE Gresham Company lately effected an insurance of 100,000 francs 
for a Colmar (Alsace) house. The French companies have been e 
pelled. 

THE balance sheets cf the Hungarian life insurance companies are 
favorable. Life insurance is meeting with a better reception than was ex. 
pected. 

Tue Lloyd International is the title of a new maritime insurance com. 
pany, with a capital of six million guilders, that has been established in 
Rotterdam. 

Tue Fire Insurance Association of London intends to carry on the re. 
insurance business in Germany. The company has appointed Herr Huth 
as its power of attorney in Berlin. 

Tue Vienna Fire Department is to be completely reorganized, and separ. 
ated from the building department. The firemen will be increased to 299 
and the help to 150. An increase of 25 per cent in salary will be given, 

A SYNDICATE of the French companies doing business in Spain was 
lately formed in Paris. The excessive rivalry had put down rate of pre. 
miums on houses from 0.60 to 0.30 per 1000, and that on furniture from 
1.20 to 0.75 per 1000, 

THE companies operating in Norway have formed an association with 
rules. No deduction on premiums are to be given by agents; the num- 
ber of the latter is limited, and policies in Sweden are to be rated at the 
prevailing tariff there. 

THE situation of the Union (Maritime) of Bergen, Norway, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1882, was, net profits in kronen 19,200, equally divided in divi. 
dends, and to the reserve fund. The gross premiums were only 72,126.59 
kronen, The reserve is only 64,200. : 

THE Berlin fire insurance companies pay 29.97 per cent of the expenses 
of the fire department of that city—a sum equivalent to about $100,000, 
The cost of the department for 1881-82 was I, 413,420 marks. In 1830 
the cost was only some 30,000 marks. 


Tue Fire Department of Darmstadt, after a thorough examination of 
various fire alarm apparatus, has decided in favor of the exclusive use of 
the Bell-Blake telephone. A circular network has been arranged, and 
thus the Central Station can communicate with every station—either sepa- 
rate or all together, 

Some facts with ¢ egard to the principal German life insurance com- 
panies in 1881: the Gotha had an insured capital of 394,564,300 marks; 
the Germania, 253,826,094; the Stuttgart, 179,380,082; the Leipzig, 176.- 
513,350 marks, The dividend of the Gotha is 42 per cent ; that of the 
Germania 21, the Leipzig 35 and Lubeck 39 per cent. 

Tue Revue des Assurance attributes the success in Europe of the 
American life insurance companies to their moderate rates, the Continen- 
tal companies continuing to act on old mortality tables, and to the fact 
that they do not admit insurers to any participation in profits. ‘‘ Theiris 
live competition in the United States ; extensive advertising, and an ex- 
tension of public and private life that is unknown in our regions.” Al- 
ready in fact some of the old companies are beginning to move under the 
influence of the American stimulant. 

THE Committee of the Belgian Fire Underwriters have addressed a 
circular to insurance agents with regard to small fires. ‘‘ The fall of an 
incandescent coal, the shooting of a spark and injuring a linen cloth, 4 
dress, curtain, carpet, or a mere singeing of objects too near ; the break- 
age of alamp, burning clothes, etc., are beginnings of a conflagration, but 
simply accidents. A chimney on fire, an article of furniture, etc., being 
attacked by flames are on the other hand fire beginnings.” The agents are 
requested to oppose futile applications. 

Tue Danish Fire Departments are regulated by three laws: One passed 
March 2, 1861, relates to the country districts ; that of March 21, 1873, to 
the cities, and Copenhagen is under a special law of May 15, 1868, The 
first mentioned regulates how new buildings must be constructed ; how 
fire and lights are to be used; the means for extinguishing fires that 
every command and inhabitant must possess, and the penalties, All these 
measures are very poorly enforced, and the water supply is generally de 
fective. There are plenty of pumps and men—but the latter will not work, 
and there is a most lamentable lack of esprit de corps. The cities on the 
other hand cannot be compelled to disburse large sums, and only 
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Odensee, Helsingoer and Randers have paid firemen, while a few others 
have from ten to twenty men who are also employed at country fires. The 
pumps are old and useless, where there are water-works unless the fire is 
near a hydrant matters become worse, as there is no provision made for 
carrying the water ! In small towns of under 4000 inhabitants there is 
never force enough to man the pumps. In some places barrels of water are 
kept on hand, at Viborg all the barrels are in one house. It certainly may 
be said of the fire departments, what Shakespeare said of the country itself, 
“ There’s something rotten, etc.” 
Tue following were the results of Italian life companies : 
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Italiana, Milan (1862) 599 new policies realized.......... 4,910,907 15,063 50 
Fondiaria (1880) Florence, 1041 new policies ............ | 11,464,779 | 17 384.00 
Assicurazioni Generali (Trieste)...............++- 16,375,686 32,447.50 
~~ 4084 new policies ..... : edindwatbenneteebsdaws eucean 30,070,795 francs. oe 


The latter, although not strictly Italian, is still acompany with an Italian 
name and doing a great portion of its business in Italy. 

Tue results attained by twenty-eight German fire insurance companies 
during 1882 were as follows: Premiums received, 80,469,078 marks ; for 
interest, 4,861,108 marks. The Magdeburg Company received 19,461,300 
marks for premiums and 787,012 for interest; the Aix la Chapelle and 
Munich Company, 6,751,298 and 814,164 marks for premiums and respec- 
tively ; the Colonia, 4,815,760 and 575,320 marks; the Elberfeld, 4,388,- 
728 and 268,738 marks; the Leipzig, 3,683,579 ; the Transatlantic, 3,424,- 
887 ; the Hamburg-Bremen, 3,212,150; the Hamburg-Magdeburg, 2,787,- 
044 marks for preniums. The Madgeburg paid out for losses by fire 
9,324,985 marks ; and paid 165.000 marks in dividends. Several com- 
panies paid no dividend: the Union, the Gladbach, the Prussian, the 
West German, the Lubeck, the Aix la Chapelle-Leipzig ; and the Ham- 
burg. There was an increase in premium receipts over last year of 2,670,- 


ooo marks, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


Passage of the Receiver-General Bill not Deemed Possible—A New Proposition for 
Taxing Life Companies—A Hearing on the Tontine Resolution—A Bill Author- 
ising Life Companies to Loan Money on Certain Classes of Securities—Retire- 
ment of Superintendent Fairman. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


No progress whatever has been made with the Receiver-General’s bill 
during the past week. There have been rumors that it is to be abandoned, 
but they are denied by the promoters of the measure. Its passage, how- 
ever, now seems improbable. The bill was sent to the Insurance Commit- 
tee, along with Mayor Haggerty’s bill in relation to Receivers a few days 
since, where the two measures will be considered together. It is the 
sending of the bill to the Committee that gave rise to the rumor of the 
intention to abandon it. 

A new mode for bringing forward insurance companies has been devel- 
oped during the past week. The Assembly Committee on Cities has gone 
into that line of legislation, and reported a bill for the taxation of life 
insurance companies. This, it has done without having a bill on that 
subject referred to it, or even a petition before it on the subject. The 
committee made a copy of the life insurance tax-bill before the Legisla- 
ture last year and reported it to the House as an original measure. No 
change whatever was made in the bill. Since it was printed, Mayor 
Haggerty, rose to a question of privilege, and called attention to the House 
to the action of the Committee on Cities reporting a bill taxing life insur- 
ance interests, thus taking up a subject which belonged to another com- 
mittee. He moved that the bill be taken out of the Committee of the 
Whole and committed to the Insurance Committee, which was adopted. It 
is now more than probable that alike bill reported from the Insurance 








Committee, will also be sent back to the Committee at anearly day. The 
same measure is before the Senate, having been introduced there by Sena- 
tor Daly, and is in the hands of the Finance Committee, of that body. 

The Assembly Committee has set down the Tontine Resolutions of 
Inquiry, introduced by Mr. Locke, for a hearing on Wednesday of this 
week, 

The resolution calling upon the Atlantic Mutual Marine Insurance 
Company for information about certain scrip and the names of the owners, 
has been reconsidered by the Senate and referred to the Insurance Com- 
mittee. The idea that in adopting the resolution originally, the Senate 
was merely acting as a public agent of some lawyer, who is trying to find 
clients whom he could humbug into employing him, has dawned upon the 
minds of the Senators,—hence this action. 

The Tobacco Grower’s Mutual Insurance bill, which passed the Senate 
ten days ago, has been favorably reported in the Assenbly. The bill 
amending the Act, regulating the charges for Marine Insurance on the 
Canals, has at last reached the Governor’s hands. 

One new Insurance bill has been introduced since my last letter. This 
is in reference to loans by Life and Health Companies. It was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Kiernan. Its full text is as follows: 

SECTION 1. Sections 8, of chapter 463, of the laws of 1853, entitled an act in re- 
lation to Life and Health Insurance Companies, as hereby amended so as to read 
as follows : 

SEc. 8. It shall be lawful for any company organized under this act, to invest its 
funds and accumulations in bonds and mortgages, on unincumbered real estate 
within the State of New York, and also on unincumbered real estate located out- 
side of said State, and within fifty miles of the city of New York worth fifty per cent 
more than the sum so loaned thereon, or in stocks of the United States, stocks of 
this State, or of any incorporated city of this State, if at or above par, and in any 
stocks or bonds of corporations created under the laws of thig State, that shall be at 
the time of the investment, and shall have been at any time during five years pre- 
ceding such investment at a market value in the city of New York, at or above par 
and that at the time of the investment shall be among the securities listed at the 
New York Stock Exchange; and also to lend its funds and accumulations, or any 
part thereof on the security of such bonds and mortgages, or upon the pledge of 
said stocks or bonds. 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply to all insurance companies organized under any law 
of this State. 

SEc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The term of Superintendent Fairman expires on next Sunday the 15th. 
His annual report may therefore be expected this week or early next. It 
is stated that the report will be merely a formal on this year, and that he 
will not devote much space in making comment upon the figures and 
tables. Being about to retire from office, he will not have any theories to 
present or any policy to argue at length. 

It is not yet settled who is to be Mr. Fairman’s successor. There have 
been several persons announced during the past week, as certain to be 
appointed, but all will know more about it when Governor Cleveland 
sends the nomination to the Senate. Thus far, in the important appoint- 
ments made by him, those who thought they knew the most about them 
beforehand, found that they knew the least, when the nominating message 
arrived in the Senate. The position of Insurance Superintendent may 
ture up in the same way. DEACON. 

ALBANY, April g, 1883. 





DENVER. 

Synopsis of the Colorado Insurance Law—Taxes and Fees Prescribed—The Action 
of Territorial Auditor of New Mexico Regarding Appoiniment of Attorneys— 
Condition of the Business in that Territory—Towns Growing Slower—Under- 
ground Business of New York Companies—Taxation in Colorado Towns. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT]. 

The long needed protection from the depredations of swindling insur- 
ance companies in Colorado, has at last been brought about by a kind of 
a cross-eyed bill passed by the recent Legislature. There are some very 
good points in the new law, and some that are of no use whatever. The 
fees are too high for one thing and the amount of actual paid-up capital 
required to enter, too small, for another, The following gives a synopsis 
of the bill as passed : , 

An Insurance Department is established over which the chief officer is 
the Auditor of State, whose duty it is to appoint within ten days a Deputy, 
to hold his office for two years, giving bonds in the sum of twenty-thou- 
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sand dollars. The salary of said Deputy is $3000. The fees are as fol- 
lows: For filing certified copy of articles of incorporation, on the organiza- 
tion of a company, $50; for filing power of attorney and statement pre- 
liminary to admission, $50; for filing copy of its charter or deed of settle- 
ment, and examination thereof, $25 ; for filing annual statement, $50; for 
certificate of authority to transact business in the State, $5 ; for each copy 
of certificate of authority for use of agent, $2; for filing copy of any paper 
per folio, 20c ; for affixing seal and certifying to any paper, $1. All in- 
surance companies, partnerships, or associations engaged in the trans- 
action of the business of insurance in the State, shall annually, on or 
before the first day of March, pay to Superintendent of Insurance two per 
cent on the excess of premiums received over losses and ordinary ex- 
penses incurred within the State during the year ending the previous 31st 
day of December. In case the department expenses exceed the amount 
collected under the two per cent tax, the Superintendent shall assess upon 
the companies in proportion to their receipts a sum equal to such ex- 
cess, For non-payment of tax or assessment, license to be revoked. 
Any surplus of money remaining in excess over expenditures is to be 
transferred to school fund. It is made unlawful for any person, com- 
pany or corporation in the State, either to procure, receive or forward 
applications for insurance in, or to issue or to deliver policies for any 
company not having complied with the law, or to adjust any loss, or in 
any manner, either directly or indirectly, to aid in the transaction of the 
business of insurance with any company unless duly authorized by such 
company and licensed by the Superintendent. Persons violating this 
tule are subject to a penalty of $500 for each offense. No company, 
fire or life, shall be permitted todo business unless possessed of an actual 
paid-up capital of $200,000. Valuations on life policies to be based ov 
four and one-half per cent. The rate of mortality shall be established 
by the tables known as the ‘‘ American Experience Tables.” 

It would have been much better had the amount of paid-up capital re- 
quired been made $300,000, same as the Wyoming law. However, what 
we have is better than none, and as the Legislature does not meet for 
another two years, it will answer very well as an experiment. 

Much ado has been raised owing to the appointment of attorneys to 
represent the companies doing business in New Mexico. The bill, as 
passed, called for the appointment of an attorney to accept service in 
such towns as agencies were placed, but the words “atlaw” were after- 
ward added in some peculiar way, which was so construed by some able (?) 
legal adviser that the Auditor demanded that in each instance the com- 
panies must appoint a member of the bar instead of the regular ap- 
pointed agent as is customary in other States. The whole matter lay in 
the above-mentioned legal adviser anticipating a retainer fee of $100 from 
each company doing business in Santa Fé, which would allow him a snug 
income for doing nothing of about $3000. So far, companies have 
made such appointments as will not demand an outlay only in case of 
actual need. The Auditor construed the law as understood elsewhere, 
but was forced to take the view of the disciple of Blackstone to pre- 
vent trouble. The companies will find no trouble in securing men to act 
as attorneys without compensation only in case of actual need. 

Business in New Mexico is not quite as lively as during the past two 
years. Most of the towns are large enough for all the demands of the 
surrounding country for some time to come, and in some instances, are 
going downward instead of upward. Albuquerque is the largest and best 
built town in the territory and will no doubt be the commercial centre. 
Many new buildings that would do credit to any Eastern town, have been 
erected during the last year. Chas. Etheridge has the leading agency 
and is doing a large real estate business in connection. Los Vegas is 
not solively as a year ago. The new town which was built quite rapidly 
has a number of frame rows most of which are vacant and un- 
profitable to owners, hence, unprofitable to insure at any rate. 
Edward Henry has the heaviest line of companies and does the 
larger share of business. Sccorro is on the ‘‘dead list;” the rush 
of a year ago subsided very quickly and the town is on the wane. 
The few mining interest thereabouts may in time help the camp out, but 
no great boom will be in order. Deming is a mushroom town situate on 
the S. P. R. R., and is creating much excitement just at present. It is 
a railroad town, however, and will no doubt soon have a set-back. The 
buildings are of frame and adobe. No water-works or fire apparatus 
whatever. Silver City, situate fifty miles N.W. of Deming, is reached by 
stage, but will soon have rail connection. The town is well built and 
the merchants prosperous. No water-works, no apparatus or cisterns, 
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The rates here are fair, yet not as high as in towns nearer Civilization 
with better facilities for handling fires. 

There is much complaining by agents in some of our Western towns on 
account of companies carrying business less than tariff rates. The com. 
panies are in many cases represented locally, yet through their New York 
office cut their agents’ throat. No one can blame local agents for getting 
disgusted when the fountain head is so full of corruption. Let some of 
the companies practice their owa teachings, and if it is absolutely neces. 
sary that an increase of business should be had, work for it in fields that 
are known, and not in the land of the Apache. There are large lines car. 
ried by New York companies on stocks in Santa Fé, N. M., and simply 
because the rate seems a big one—even when cut—they hunger for it, 
The fire apparatus of Santa Fé, will not warrant any reduction on tariff 
rates. 

Taxes‘in several of our Colorado towns are high enough to suit the 
most fastidious. Gunison levies, six per cent.; Golden, six per cent,; 
Leadville, seven per cent. ; and so on through the list. As two per cent, 
must be paid the State, it makes an average of nearly eight per cent. that 
companies are required to pay for the privilege of doing business in this 
“glorious climate.” When this expense and others are combined, it will 
be readily seen that the field is one in which rates should be upheld most 
thoroughly. QUARTZ, 

March 21, 1883. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


J. T. DARGAN AND THE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE SOUTH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR]. 

In your last issue I noticeda communication from Mr. Dargan in which 
he attempts to show that the meeting repudiating his paper was one of the 
executive committee and not of the Association, as claimed by meina 
former article in THE Spectaror. He admits that he knew nothing of the 
meeting until ‘‘ telephoned Monday morning,” which admission renders 
him incompetent to make any statement of facts touching upon how and 
for what the meeting was called. I will simply say right here that all 
members of the Association present at that meeting (except, possibly, 
some of the executive committee), were asked to be there, as it would be 
a special meeting to discuss Mr. Dargan’s paper; and had this not been 
told them there would have been none present, but the members of the 
executive committee. I will also add that several who were not present 
have asked m2? to put them on record as approving the ‘‘ repudiation.” 
In the eyes of Mr. Dargan, I may have been a little mixed in my former 
article, but the truth is easily seen by any one not prejudiced. Toend all 
discussion as to the meeting, I give you now the report of the proceed 
ings, printed for information of members, and submit that the secretary's 
record is the safest guide in cases of this kind. 

UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH, ; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., /edbruary 5, 1883. 

Pursuant to call of the president, the executive committee met in the office of the 
Crescent Insurance Company, a quorum being present. The chairman announced 
that the matter for consideration was J.T. Dargan'’s paper on ‘‘ Differences between 
Northern and Southern Underwriting.'" On motion of Mr. Stockdell, the meeting 
was resolved into a special meeting of the Association, and all members present re- 
quested to participate in the proceedings. On call of the roll, there were thirty-nine 
members found to be present. After considerable discussion, the following was 
unanimously adopted—not counting Mr. Dargan’s vote either way. 

(No one voting against these resolutions, the record must show them unanimously 
adopted).—SECRETARY. 

Resolved, That the Underwriters’ Association of the South is not only not respon- 
sible for the individual opinions of a member as to the particular hazard of Southern 
underwriting, and other views as presented in a paper read at the twelfth annual 
meeting by J. T. Dargan, but the opinions expressed in said paper are totally 
repudiated by the Association as underwriters and as American citizens. 

Resolved, ‘That the author of the paper referred to be permitted to withdraw the 
same, and that all mention thereof be expunged from our printed proceedings. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to publish these resolutions whenever 
necessary. 

The executive committee then proceeded with business peculiar to the committee, 
and unanimously passed the following : 


Resolved, That the thirteenth annual meeting of the Association be held in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky, on Wednesday, the 21st day of May, 1884. ee. 
esolved, ‘That t..c secretary invite all members of the Underwriters’ Association 
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of the Northwest to be present on that occasion and participate in our proceedings. 

On motion adjourned, subject to call of the president. 

H. C. STOCKDELL, Secretary. 

Mr. Dargan says no other business was transacted than that on his 
paper. In this he is wrong. See proceedings above. 

In the meeting of the Association on Saturday, February 3, there was one 
dissenting vote to the resolution of thanks to Mr. Dargan, and such a thing 
never occurred before in the history of the Association, and, using Mr. 
Dargan’s argument, there were many who did not vote at all. 

Mr. Dargan does not tell THE SPECTATOR why it was his paper appeared 
in nearly all the insurance journals at the same time, but simply says he 
resigned his membership ‘‘ a week before his paper appeared,” intending, 
evidently, to create the impression that after the meeting he had time to 
furnish it to all the journals, and did so. Now, the fact is, the journals 
had copy of his paper in hand at the very time he stated to the Association 
that The Monitor was the only one he had furnished, for (using his own 
words ina letter to me) immediately after adjournment of she meeting 
“he” telegraphed all the journals likely to publish it. 

Why “‘ telegraph all the journals,” etc., if only one of them had been 
furnished with a copy? Mr. Dargan says in his letter to me that he had 
letters from several journals asking for copy of his essay, and that he “‘ re- 
ferred them to his stenographer, as he had no printed copies.” Now, 
possibly, Mr. Dargan may have forgotten this ‘‘ referring to his stenogra- 
pher.” When he told the Association that only one journal had a copy, 
I say possibly he may have forgotten it. 

As to any one being ‘‘mixed,” I submit that the statements made by him 
on this point show him ‘‘ considerably mixed,” to which might be added 
apparent crookedness. 

I may not be as familiar with the “‘ back of Webster's Spelling Book,” or 
“ Esop’s fables,” or “ Latin quotations,” as my friend Dargan is, but one 
thing is certain, | have never prepared and offered as an entertainment to 
my friends a paper which they claimed was exceedingly offensive, and 
then, after making the statement that it was intended more or less in the 
spirit of burlesque, go off and publish it broadcast, and that, too, without 
placing at its head these words, ‘‘this essay is intended more or less in 
the spirit of burlesque.” To have been consistent, Mr. Dargan should 
have published his paper with the understanding that it was a burlesque ; 
but he did not do so, did he? I supposed from Mr. Dargan’s article that 
possibly he was, anyway, but he writes me that he is not mad, and I desire 
now to say neitheram I, HadI thought of the matter a while, and re- 
membered that Mr. Datgan’s paper was somewhat of a joke (?) I would 
have felt assured that one so jocular as he is would not get mad so easily. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dargan says he ‘‘did not want any notoriety, as he 
got enough of that at Chicago,” and I submit that his action in publishing 
his essay—without giving the heading above indicated—has given him 
such a notoriety as very few Southern gentlemen would care to have. I 
hope Mr. Dargan will yet let the public understand that his paper was 
intended as a joke—“‘ more or less.” I am not mad. 

H. C. STocKDELL, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Underground Insurance. 


WE referred last week to the case of The People vs. Pierce, just decided 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, against the defendant, sustaining the constitution- 
ality of the State law, prohibiting agents or others placing insurance in companies 
not authorized to do business in the State. We find in the Chicago papers a 
more complete synopsis of the decision than was transmitted by telegraph. The 
proof showed the issue of only a single policy by the Fireman's Insurance Com- 
pany of New Orleans, on property in Chicago, and that Pierce purported to make 
the application to the company at the request of the insured. It also appeared 
that Pierce received the policy from the company, delivered it to Mrs. Wiggins, the 
insured, and collected the premium, and deducting twenty per cent for commis- 
sions, remitted the remainder to the company. 

The Court, after stating the facts and quoting the act, considers the constitution- 
ality of the law, and holds that it is constitutional beyond question in so far as it pro- 
hibits foreign companies from coming into this State and doing business without 
complying with the provisions of the statute. As to the question whether, if the 
act be so construed as to prevent a citizen of this State from making a valid con- 
tract a corporation created by the laws of another State and doing business there, 













such provision would be in conflict with the Federal Constitution, which declares 
that the citizens of such State are entitled to all the immunities of the citizens of the 
several States, the Court say that this question was not necessarily involved in this 
case, and they need not consider it. 

The decision proceeds : 

‘* Assuming that the act only extends to persons who make contracts of insurance 
here on behalf of such companies, or who do acts here in furtherance or aid of such 
contracts, though concluded out of the State, the case before us is brought within 
a very narrow compass. It resolves itgelf into this: Was appellant, in procuring 
from the company the policy issued to Mrs, Wiggins, acting exclusively as her 
agent and not as the agent of the company? Or, more pointedly, can it be truth- 
fully said that the appellant in procuring from the company the policy in question 
was not in any manner aiding or transacting the insurance business of that com- 
pany in this State? We do not think it can. The term agent, as defined 
in the act, is not confined to such as are duly appointed or acknowledged by the 
companies, and who have opened offices and established places of business in this 
State, but it extends to ‘any person or persons who shall in any manner aid in 
transacting the insurance business of any insurance company not incorporated by 
the laws of this State,’ and which had not complied with the provisions of our In- 
surance Act.” 

It was an error to suppose the evil which the Legislature intended to reach was 
the making of such contracts in this State. What the Legislature desired to ac- 
complish was to prevent their being made altogether. The evil sought to be 
reached was the taking of risks by these companies on the property of our citizens 
situated in this State. It was therefore a matter of entire indifference, so far as the 
evil sought to be reached was concerned, where these contracts were made, if to be 
made at all. In adopting the Insurance Act, the Legislature evidently intended to 
protect the citizens of the State, and keep them out of the clutches of worthless and 
irresponsible companies, and to force all companies, good and bad alike, to keep 
an adequate fund within the jurisdiction of our own Courts for the protection of pol- 
icyholders. 

A stipulation in the policy that the person assisting in ‘placing the insurance 
should be the agent of the insured and not of the company was ‘idle and futile.”’ 
The parties to a contract could not stipulate away the statutes of the State. 

The conduct of the company in this case, viewed in the light of a business trans- 
action, was wholly unaccountable, except upon the hypothesis that the appellant 
was acting for and in the interest ot the company in effecting this insurance; and 
the Court have no hesitancy in holding that the appellant was not acting as the 
agent of the company in the transaction. 

The judgment of the lower Court was therefore affirmed. 

Judge Craig dissents on the ground that, the action being penal, the testimony 
was not sufficient to show that the defendant was the agent of the company, ur that 
he aided it in making the insurance in violation of the statute. 





The New Dakota Insurance Law. 


Some days ago the unauthenticated statement reached us that the new 
insurance laws of Dakota required a deposit with the Treasurer of that Territory 
of $25,000 by every foreign insurance company before admission to do business. 
Our New York contemporary, which gets its ‘‘news telegrams" by mail, or the 
scissors line, printed the rumor as fact, and in its last issue prints what purports to 
be the entire Insurance Code, section 23 of which provides for a deposit as above 
named. In the meantime we had taken pains to write to Auditor Purdy at Yank- 
ton, for the facts, and have received in reply a synopsis of the new law so far as it 
affects companies of other States and countries. The synopsis of the section re- 
garding deposits is as follows : 

A deposit of $25,000 in cash or treasury notes, or bonds of the United States, or 
bonds of the Territory of Dakota, must be made with the Territorial Treasurer, un- 
less a similar deposit of like amount has been made in the State, Territory or 
country where such company seeking to enter the Territory has been incorporated 
and organized, which last deposit, if made, dispenses with a deposit with the 
Treasurer ot the Territory. 

As section 23, as printed in ‘The Weekly Underwriter, requires the deposit, un- 
conditionally, in Dakota, of the $25,000 by all companies ‘incorporated by or 
organized under the laws of any other State in the United States, Territory, or any 
foreign Government,” it is clear that either that journal is as usual, too “ enter- 
prising,” or that Auditor Purdy, not having seen The Weekly Underwriter in time, 
consulted the provisions of the law itself as the source of his information.—7he 
Investigator. 


A Windbag Punctured, 


IN an article entitled ‘‘ A Word to Underwriters,” The Weekly Under- 
writer last month was unusually humble, even for that lowly and self-abased sheet. 
In its opening paragraph it meekly remarked that ‘‘ The Weekly Underwriter may 
be said to have enjoyed, and to still enjoy, a larger share of the confidence and 
esteem of both officers and agentsfthan has fallen to the lot of any other insurance 
publication in the United States,” ‘‘ Esteem and confidence” are good! The 
system which , Brigham inaugurated and the mouth-piece which he established, 
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higher in the esteem and deeper in the confidence of the insurance fraternity than 
any other insurance publication! If that is so, God have mercy on the balance of 
us! We have not so understood the free and vigorous remarks made by officers 
concerning him and his scheme. ‘They often acknowledged that they were not 
able to stand the pressure—but confidence and esteem. Well, the ejaculations 
which they used were not found on that side of our thesaurus, but always in the op- 
posite column, and Brigham himself, had he lived, would never have given him- 
self away, in print, as his innocent colleague has done in this instance. 

The article before us is full of scintillating and original suggestions, almost con- 
fusing to the ordinary mind in their number and nature. The remedy, for ex- 
ample, which the writer suggests for the uselessness of his own journal is exception- 
ally practical as well as modest, being neither less nor more than that insurance 
officers should abandon the publication of pamphlets, circulars, rate books and the 
like, and print their annual reports and things in the W. U. Elaboration of this 
brilliant thought is quite unnecessary ; it carries conviction in the simple statement 
of it ; and the moment officers of companies generally understand the magnificence 
and the magnitude of their opportunity, there can be no doubt that they will 
abandon all other avenues of communication with the world outside their offices. 
Another sparkling suggestion is that the Underwriters’ Associations of the North- 
west and of the South, which once a year ‘‘ furnish banquets of insurance essays cal- 
culated to produce mental dyspepsia,’’ abandon their annual meetings and scatter 
their good things all along through the year in the pages of ‘‘some readable 
paper ""—the W. U., of course. 

So large were the views expressed, and so tremendous the grasp indicated in the 
front end of the article before us, that we were wholly unprepared for the revulsion of 
feeling which overtook us on reading the final paragraph. Having built up his 
article on his own peculiar model, the writer naturally reached a climax, and said 
he saw a vision! A vision of an insurance newspaper which should be all that an 
insurance newspaper can be asked to be; and then he collapsed and closed with 
this sad wail: ‘* We have done, so far, all that a liberal expenditure of labor and 
money could do to realize the vision. But in all the labor of insurance journalism 


—., 


we have seen so far, there is a lack of hearty co-operation, even from many of 
those whom we have spoken, who carry upon their shoulders the entire burden of 
the defense of insurance.'’ Just exactly what is meant by this luminous sentence 
may not be altogether clear, but seems to sound as if the steam with which he be. 
gan his article did not hold out to the end, and reminds one of the comical Catas- 
trophes which sometimes occurs in church voluntaries when the bellows boy Stops 
before the organist gets through. ‘‘It was confidence and esteem" in the begin. 
ning; it is ‘‘ lack of hearty co-operation " in the ending ; and if the two statements 
of fact do not agree with one another, readers may believe which one they choose, 
It is sad to be an unappreciated genius ; there is something really quite depressing 
in the discouragement which rumbles like an undertone behind the complacent 
exaltation with which this ‘‘ Word" begins. Possibly the key to the difficulty is 
furnished in a remark which the writer makes midway in his deliverance, “ the W, 
U. tries to be a newspaper.”’ Neither the W. U nor any other W. need travel a 
great way in journalistic experience to find out that such trials are predestined 
failures. A weekly journal cannot be a ‘‘ news" paper, for the simple reason that 
its news is always from one to seven days old. We hazard the remark that the W, 
U. has never yet been the first to publish the news of a fire, a failure, a defalcation, 
a litigation, a bit of legislation, an obituary or anything else of the slightest con- 
sequence as news. ‘The daily papers, with their immense and intricate machinery, 
publish all these things as they occur, day by day. It is scarcely less absurd fora 
weekly U. to try to be a newspaper than it would be for a quarterly U. to try to 
do the same thing. The mission of a trade journal is not competition with the 
great dailies in the procurement of news, and our talented contemporary might 
have found that out without the aforementioned liberal expenditure of labor and 
money. It often occurs that the reasons for a man’s failure are perfectly obvious 
to everybody but himself, and we venture to remark that a little judicious inquiry 
on the part of our Cortlandt-street friend, would have furnished him with a solu. 
tion of the riddle with which he wrestles in his concluding paragraph, by showing 
him that ‘‘ news" a week old, and a gratuitous circulation, would kill any publi- 
cation.— The Insurance Monitor. 








Marine Insurance Companies in Great Britain. 


IN the subjoined table, from The Weekly Official Intelligence, the ‘‘ claims 
settled’ represent claims paid for the year, and do not include those paid for pre- 
vious years, with the exception of the Universal Marine Insurance Company, the 
claims settled by this company including those of previous years. Difficulty has 
been experienced in arriving at exact figures, in consequence of the different methods 
in which this item is treated. If a uniform system of accounts could be adopted, or 
at least an attempt made to simplify some of the financial statements, they would be 
of more value and general interest. 

The City of London Marine Insurance Company commenced business on July 4, 
1881: the premiums received during 1881 are from the period from that date to De- 
cember 31, 1881. The dividend of 2s per share, or at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, of the International Marine Insurance Company was paid out of the sum of 
44390, interest received from investments. The Reliance Marine Insurance Com- 
pany was started in the middle of February, 1881: the premiums received and claim 
settled are for a period of ten and a half months to December 31, 1881, the dividend 





for that year being paid out of the amount of £3338 received for interest on invest- 
ments. The balance at credit of the profit and loss account of the Merchants 
Marine Insurance Company—viz., £49,153—is subject to result of remainder of 
1882 risks still to run off. 

The accounts of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, London Assurance 
Corporation, and Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, are shown for the sake 
of comparison, the figures of the two former being for the year ended December 31, 
1882, and those of the latter for the year to April 30, 1882; the claims settled in- 
cluding those also of previous years.. These three companies have also life and fire 
departments, 


Of the accounts of the remaining companies, also added for the sake of compari- 
son, the Globe Marine, Newcastle, Commercial, and ‘Fhames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance Companies, are for the years ended June 30, and the Marine Insurance 
Company for the years ended December 31. Interest received on investments by 
the latter company is included with the net premium received, these items not 
being shown separately. 











1880. 1882. 


| | | Prorit AND Loss 


|\lucrease Account. 
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ums Re-| account |\ums Re-| account 
ceived. \at endoz\ ceived. \at end of 
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} i A at 
Claims | Claims Claims Amount Run off Remaining wee’ “on Amount | 
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or 


\ten during) p_- : 
| 1880, | *eémsured.| og, 


cdend ar | Restrve| » % | Balance |Balance| sat 
un . 

Fund. | Dec. 31, to | 
Pd | 1882. 1883. | 


1882. | 





| 

| #8 £ £ £ £ 
Alliance Marine | 250,000 | 59,975 | 42.295 | 61,453 | 43,537 
British and Foreign Marine....| 200,000 | 280,384 | 200 311,426 | 241,507 
City of London i | 100,000 44,758 | 57,334 
Home and Colonial Marine....| 100,000 | 110,754 | 105,769 | 146,491 | 146,263 
International Marine 80,000 | 88,270 | 101,581 | 49,037 | 35,875 
London and Provincial Marine.| 100,000 | 114,752 117,894 | 104,989 








Maritime | 100,000 | 81,053 101,762 | 116,609 


Merchants Marine --| 125,000 | 131,280 188,016 | 192,974 
Northern Marine 25,000 | 17,042 | 214730 | 27,573 
Northern Maritime._.._- 25,000 | 16,356 | 16,289 | 13,095 
Ocean Marine 200,000 | 116,856 | 121,894 | 128,795 
Reliance Marine. | 80,000 52,340 | 40,708 
Sea 100,0c0 159,289 | 172,713 | 156,129 
Standard Manne | 100,000 733725 | 95,817 | 94,608 
Union Marine | 142,240 | 159,949 | 141,436 | 183,277 | 155,327 
Universal Marire 150,c00 | 147,720 |*131,300 | 143,972 |*121,878 | * 





Commercial Union Assurance.| 250,000 | 174,515 |*127,484 | 226,515 |*156,867! 211,836 | *202,015 @ 207,760 | ¢ 25,000 


i 448,275 | 89,723 | *67,973 | 117,499 | *54,354| 145,722 | * 
Roya! Exchange Assurance] 689,220 | 112,301 | *95,642 | 125,461 |*105,925| 193,359 | * 
Globe Marine 4 .. --| 100,000 | 83,873 | 78,205 | 79,701 | 83,285 51,050 
Marine § | 180,000 | 202,625 |*115,470 198,569 | 80,431 








Newcastle Commercial Marine$) 11,250 | 11.768 9, 10,139 757 10,275 
Thames and Mersey Marine 1-| 200,000 232,585 | 163,211 ; : 





9 
315,060 | 232,696 | 5 200,475 | 535,775 | 375,000 351779 | 


a | Reserve \at Credit carried | ments. 
| | 
| 


wae’ 

32,632 30,353 | 24,824 
162,304 | 47,189,625 | 40,641,301 | 6,548,334 286,348 | 184,177 | 
49,109 | 10,9:2,45f | 9,071,797 | 1,840,654 37,087 | 
68,258 | 16,373,868 | 12,280,401 4.093.467 ae | 41,516 | 
24,290 | 6,583,272 | 5,265,365 | 1,317,907 | _ 2,076 
61,411 104,146 
18,92 | 1455731777 | 13,036,149 | 1,537,628 | 02,345 | 94237 
116,597 | 2394495274 | 18,898,757 | 6,550,317 | wewe-- | 499153 
59429 | 2,499,776 | 2,075,494 424,282 | 54350 14,503 
8,446 | 3,283,817 11,080 2,913 
69,954 | 10,54>,585 | 7,943,585 100,000 | ¢ 39,195 
13,713 | 10,248,045 | 9,294,265 5 smadeen, Ti 9,670 
64,804 | 13,527,634 | 11,465,498 80,000 53,603 
33287 | 7,622,550 | 5,945,038 | 1,676,918 65,000 11,946 
60,445 | 17,378,676 | 14.201,165-| 3,177,511 : 70,000 30,499 
152,032 100,000 128,462 











139,398 @ 66,133 c 8,528 
151,944 ‘ @ 284,162 | ¢ soveas 

1,761 
sence | 


6,294 | = 2,361 | 




















a 





: é Include claims paid for the year and previous years. § For the year ended December 31, 1881. 


arried to reserve fund, dividends being paid therefrom. + Interim dividend. 


preceding column being the increase or decrease to this fund for the year. 6 For the half-year ended June 30. 
e These balances have been increased by £16,875, received in January, 1883. 


12 per cent. 
Ocean at £35,695; and the Marine at £60,000, 


| For the year ended April 30, 1882. q For the year ended June 30, 1882. 
a Present amount of marine fund at credit of profit and loss acount, the amount shown in 
> ¢ In respect of marine profits only. d With extra divid 
he Alliance further possesses premises valued in balance-sheet at £20,000; 
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The Union Short Rate Table. 
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‘the Union” at Louisville some days ago the following 
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Fire Losses in Eight Years. 


The 


Tue annual loss by fire in this country is generally estimated, in round 
numbers, at $100,000,000, and this waste continues to increase. 
Fire Tables, an accepted authority on fire statistics, do rot take into account fires 
by which the damage amounted to less than $100, and give no record of many fires 
occurring in remote places, and, consequently, not chronicled in the daily papers, 
On this basis, The Chronicle Tables show that the total fire loss in the United 
States and Canada during the past eight years was $672,226,999. During 1882 the 
losses aggregated $90,110,964, distributed among the twelve months as follows : 
January, $9,932,200; February, $8,071,100; March, $6,566,500; April, $6,928,800; 
May, $7,720,084; June, $6,002,905; July, $7,127,990; August, $7,431,080; Sep- 
tember, $7,094,210; October, $6,238,760; November, $6,512,170; December, 
$10,482,165. The losses by years from 18 


Chronicle 


75 to 1882, inclusive, were as follows : 




















Fire Loss. 
YEAR Total att. 
F Fire Loss. f tes a 
United States. Canada, : 

$84,505,024 $5,605,940 $90,110,964 $51,922,472 
81,280,900 8,237,400 89,518,300 48,343,500 

74,643,400 5+194,600 79,838,000 44,884, 
77,703,700 74159000 84,862,700 48,320,700 
64,315,900 54950,500 70,266,400 39,678,600 
68,265,800 29,261 000 97,526,800 48,036,600 
64,630,600 9,145,200 73+775,800 38,262,100 
73,102,285 8,225,750 86,328,035 43,631,700 
$5930447,609 | $78,779,300 | $67,296,999 | $363,080,472 











too well known. 


According to the statistics referred to, 3769 dwellings and tenements were destroyed 
by fire in the United States during the eight years, 3084 country and general merchan- 
dise stores and 2872 hotels. The highly hazardous nature of this last-named risk is but 
Considering the large number of dwellings in the country as com- 
pared to hotels, a comparison of the total burnings of each class of risk is astounding. 













It would appear that twenty-eight hotels are destroyed by fire to every thirty-seven 

dwellings. The following are some of the other important risks burned during the 

years stated, giving the number in each case: Agricultural implement factories, 

177; bakeries and confectioneries, go4; barns, granaries and stables, 1588 ; billiard 
saloons, 193; blacksmith shops, 626; boot and shoe factories and materials, 421 : 

box factories, 209; butcher shops and meat markets, 525; carpenter shops, 507 ;: 
carriage and wagon factories and wheelright shops, 623; churches, 646; cooperage,, 
389; cutton-gin houses, 957; cotton goods, 397; drug and chemical stores, 1418 ;. 
dry goods stores, 183; drying houses, 176; fancy notion stores and factories, 243 ; 

feed stores, 287; flouring, grist and oatmeal mills, 1434; foundries and machine 
shops, 1096; furniture and upholstery factories, 871; grain elevators, 263; grocery 
retail stores, 326; harness and saddlery factories, 196; ice houses, 512; tanneries, . 
298; breweries, 292; distilleries, 151; liquor stores and saloons, 1947; livery and 
hotel stables, 1189; lumber yards, 525; planing and moulding mills, 707; saw 
mills, 1757; painters’, glaziers’, and paper-hangers’ shops, 331; paper mills, 217; 

photographic galleries, 295; picture and mirror frame factories, 165; printing and! 
publishing establishments, 822; public halls, 348; railroad cars, 445; railroad 
depots and station buildings, 474 ; restaurants, 1133; sash, blind and door factories, 

225; school-houses, 426; slaughter-houses, 170; tinsmith shops and stove stores, 

200; tobacco barns, 206; tobacco factories, 422; vessels at wharves and on rivers,, 
364; grain warehouses, 201; woolen goods, 328. 








Practicable Iron Shutters. 


WHILE experiments are being made with automatic shutters of various 
kinds, which would probably be rusted or out of order when required—the follow- 
ing letter from Edward Atkinson to The Commercial Bulletin is of interest : 

An interesting statement is submitted in your paper of April 4, with respect to 
‘*jron shutters opened by water.” I beg to suggest a turther experiment, in order 
to prove how easily iron shutters are opened by fire sufficiently to let the fire itself 
pass into or out of the building which is supposed to be. protécted by the shutters, 
while they successfully maintain their position so as to keep both the Firemen and 
the water from reaching the danger. 

Of all the materials in common use, and which are commonly depended upon for 
preventing destruction by fire, there is none so treacherous as unprotected iron, 
with the possible exception of granite. Iron doors and iron shutters may 
have occasionally appeared to prevent the passage of fire through a window or 
doorway, but such successes can only have been attained either by their not being 
subjected to great heat or else by their being drenched and kept cool with 
water. Whenever and wherever they have been exposed to severe heat they 
have been so quickly warped and twisted as to have become practically useless as 
safeguards, while they have often prevented access to buildings, and have thus 


\ greatly increased the loss or damage from the fire raging within. There is nothing 


yet invented which can be said to be absolutely fire-proof by which window spaces 
or doorways can be protected ; but the heavy wooden door or shutter encased in tin 
will retard the action of fire in sufficient measure to give the firemen a fair chance 
to put it out in the room in which it starts. If two thicknesses of inch-board (pine 
preferred, because it does not warp) are nailed cross-way and fully encased in tin, 
locked and soldered, and thoroughly nailed under the locking, the outer surface of 
the wood under the tin will be speedily reduced to charcoal by the action of heat 
through the combustion of the small amount of oxygen under the tin. ‘The char- 
coal itself then becomes a very effective non-conductor of heat, and if the tin is 
tight, so that no further supply of oxygen reaches the unburnt wood beneath the 
charcoal, it will remain cool and strong for some hours, thus giving time to control 
the fire where it starts. E. A. 
Boston, April 4, 1883. 


The Defunct Knickerbocker Life. 


ForTY-THREE building lots in the village of Breslau, L. I., were sold on 
Friday last by Auctioneer Thomas A. Kerrigan, in Willoughby street, Brooklyn, 
by direction of Receiver Russell of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
which bought the lots in at the foreclosure of its mortgages upon them. There are 
several other sales of a large amount of Brooklyn property for the same company 
already advertised. According to The Sun's report, Brooklyn politicians have 
found some snug places in the Receiver's employ. There was a large attendance 
of buyers at the sale, and the prices obtained were reasonable. Thirty-nine b own 
stone houses, one brick house, five frame houses, and eighty-nine vacant lots are 
to be sold in the outlying wards of Brooklyn on April 19 and 20. The sales are 
deemed inopportune by real estate men because there is much stagnation in real 
estate there now, due to the unsettled state of the rapid transit question. Twenty- 
nine brown stone houses, fourteen frame houses, and sixty-three vacant lots are 
also to be sold on Friday, April 20, in the Sixth, Seventh, Twelfth, Twenty-second, 
Twenty-third, and Twenty-fifth wards. 
( Among the assets of the company was a large amount of real estate lying in New 
ersey, Long Island and Brooklyn. The Brooklyn property consisted of some 
sixty-eight brown stone houses, nineteen frame houses, and one hundred and fifty- 
two vacant lots. These were entered in the statements of the comp :ny at their full 


value. The taxes on a great part of this property remained unpaid for years, and 
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accumulated against it. The amount of taxes due in Brooklyn alone is $256,000. 
Many of the vacant lots owe much more than they are worth, and can be bought 
in at 60 per cent of their assessed value. The taxes on other property will raise the 


_—emrount due for taxes to fully $300,000. 


Receiver Russell says he does not know what has become of all this money, for 
there is no evidence as yet of any heavy defalcation. —The company contested every 
death claim, and paid only when compelled to do so by the Courts. Mr. Russell 
says he thinks that the money went in high salaries and high commissions to agents. 
Nothing had been said of the taxes, and he was surprised when he found them. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Agricuitural Insurance Company ceased doing new business in 
North Carolina on the Ist inst. 

—The Security of Cincinnati will hereafter be represented in Chicago 
by Granger, Smith & Co. 

—The Standard Insurance Company of New York has moved from 
No. 163 Broadway to No. 52 Wall street. 

—Alfred Wright, form rly Secretary of the Chicago Local Board of Fire 
Underwriter's, died in that city on the 29th ultimo. 

—A. H. Darrow, General Agent of the Agricultural at Chicago, has 
removed his local business to No. 200 La Salle street. 

—Louis S. Morgan, New York State Agent of the Home wears an‘‘At- 
wood filter." Requiring an odd size, one was made to order. 

—wW. F. Hawkshurst, of Akron, Oaio, the wide awake Special Agent 
of the Commercial Union visited Chicago and the West last week. 

—The bill before the Michigan House, to repeal act 149, of the laws of 
1881, providing for a standard form of fire insurance policies was lost. 

s 

—T. Y. Brown, manager of the Standard Fire office, sailed on S.turday 
for England. Mr. Brown's destination is London, where he intends to better ac- 
quaint himself with those at the head office of his company. We wish him don voy- 
age. 

—Hall Brothers, of St. Louis, General Agents of the Southwestern De- 
partment of the Western Assurance Company of Toronto, find the business of 
their general agency growing so, that it demands their entire time and undivided 
attention. ‘Lhey,have therefore decided to retire entirely from the local business, 

—QGecil A. Deane, Mining Superintendent of Colorado, was walking 
along the street one day deep in his own meditations, when he suddenly walked 
into and through an open scuttle hole, badly injuring his left leg and hip. He was 
insured in the Travelers, and received $75 for each of the twenty six weeks he was 
disabled. 

—E. B. Clark, Assistant Manager for the United States, of the Phoenix 
Assurance of London, who took up his abode in Chicago last October, having 
placed that department in good working, has decided to return to New York, and, 
in consequence, will shortly turn over the Chicago office to his efficient General 
Agent, D. B. Warner. 

—lIt is with a feeling of relief that we note that The American Exchange 
and Review has been safely delivered ot another instalment of ‘‘ A Bi-Centennial 
Insurance Retrospect."’ The end of the ‘‘ Retrospect "’ will appear in the ‘* Bi-Cen- 
tennial” issue of The Exchange and Review,which event will be duly celebrated by 
Dr. Fowler and his numerous friends. 

—At ameeting of the Chicago Marine Underwriters held on the 4th 
inst, no definite action in regard to the formation of a pool was taken ; buta reso- 
lution was adopted that it was the sense of the gathering that a pool be formed, and 
it is expected that as soon as the agents hear from the home offices in regard to it, 
something definite will be decided upon. 

—The question arises in Massachusetts, under the law requiring out of 
State companies to be licensed annually on April 1, by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. How can agents receive their certificates whil the vacancy in the office of 
Insurance Commissioner continues ? It is suggested that the [necessary power be 
granted the Deputy-Commissioner by the Legislature. 

—tThe thirty-one Life Insurance Companies doing business in Illinois 
last year, issued 8692 policies, insuring $22,559,011. It is somewhat remarkable 
that over one-third of the policies and over two-fifths of the insurance was effected 
in four New-York Companies, namely the Equitable, the New York Life, the 
Mutual Life and the Home, which together issued 2958 policies, with insurance 
amounting to $9,409,313. 

—The Wisconsin Fire Escape bill, which has been agitated before the 
Legislature of that State for some weeks past, and acted upon favorably by them, 
failed to receive the Governor's signature, and it therefore does not become a law. 
His principal objection to it was that it excludes places of under 10,090 jnhabitants 





from the provisions of the act, and therefore, all the great summer resort hotels jn 
the State, where great crowds congregate, and which are apt to be carelessly con. 
structed could not be regulated under this law as they should be. 


—lIn reports of the fire and marine insurance business by States we re. 
cently credited the Continental Insurance Company of New York with receiving 
the largest amount of premiums in Ohio. This was an error, the company’s total 
premiums in 1882 being $127,139, while the Royal Insurance Company, which has 
long claimed the honor of doing the largest business in the State, through Law's 
agency, took in $178,112. 


—Thomas W. Blayney, ot Chicago, for the past seven years connected 
with the Western Department of the Mutual Life of New York, died at his resj- 
dence at Riverside, on the 6th inst. His death was caused by taking corrosive 
sublimate put up for bromide, through an error of the druggist. Ata meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of Chicago, held on Saturday, resolutions of re. 
spect to their late member were adopted and ordered sent to the family of the de- 
ceased. 


—A correspondent at Nashville, writes under date of April 7: “For 
several hours this morning the city was entirely without water, all the pumping en- 
gines are broken down, and the reservoir is empty. The condition of affairs is 
alarming to insurance companies at least. Shame, to a city of 50,000 population 
where there is no water for fire purposes, and where under the best conditions the 
Fire Department is inadequate. During this state of affairs the City Council con- 
tinues to wrangle about what kind of new engines to buy, if any."’ _ It is stated that 
there is not a part of either engine working the pumps that has not been patched, 
The cylinders of both engines are cracked badly, and are only held together by 
heavy bands of iron. The high level of the river at present lessens the difficulty 
in pumping, but when the fall begins grave trouble is apprehended. 


-The Merchants Mutual Insurance Company of Baltimore. has begun 
proceedings against the United States in the Court of Claims, praying for judg- 
ment in the sum of $28,400, with interest, losses sustained by the capturing of two 
brigs during the war by Confederate cruisers. The petition sets forth that the com- 
pany paid the policies, that, at the request of the United States Government, it with 
other companies prepared and forwarded a statement of losses, receiving a due ac- 
knowledgment of same from the Government, which, having made formal 
complaint against Great Britain on account of the depredations through which 
such losses were incurred, received an award from that country of $15,50),000, 
The company states that it has received nothing of this amount and sues to recover 
the amount of its losses, with interest. Other marine companies will soon institute 
proceedings. The claims of the insurance companies aggregate $4,865,832 


—We have received what we presume is the first number of The Insur- 
ance News. It is typographically a neat appearing paper, printed-in Philadelphia, 
of which W. H. Wells is announced the editor and proprietor. We do not see 
any announcement as to how often The News is to make its appearance, whether 
weekly, monthly, or semi-occasionally, but, judging from the price of single copies 
we presume it is designed to bea monthly paper. We had supposed that the 
insurance field in Philadelphia was already covered by the journals published there, 
which have made a most creditable record for themselves ; but we presume Mr. 
Wells has discovered a want to be supplied, and, therefore, puts forth this new 
venture. The number received is a creditable production, and, if it is to be re- 
peated, of which we have no intimation, it will be a welcome visitor. 


—On the fifth inst., the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas, affirmed 
the decision of the District Court of Topeka, which was favorable to the defendant 
in the two insurance cases brought by the Phenix and the Home Companies of 
New York, against Orrin T. Welch, Superintendent of the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment. The Superintendent claimed that under the “retaliatory clause’’ these 
and other companies of the State of New York, doing business in Kansas, were li- 
able to pay a tax of eighth-tenths of one per cent on all premiums received in the 
State, that being the tax a Kansas company would be required to pay to the State 
of New York if doing business there. The right of the Insurance Department to 
enforce the payment of such tax, these companies—and others associated with them 
—disputed, but as the Superintendent insisted upon payment, it was made under 
protest, and these actions immediately brought in the District Court of ‘Topeka, to 
recover back the amount. 


—The MiamiValley Fire Insurance Company of Dayton, organized in 1863, 
is a solvent and enterprising organization doing a profitable business in a limited field. 
It has cash assets as allowed by the Insurance Superintendent of Ohio aggregating 
$190,168. Including two items not allowed by the Ohio laws, the assets total $193,- 
618. The net surplus of the company over capital and all other liabilities totals 
$67,428 as compared with $62,937 owned in the previous year. The assets are 
made up of Government bonds, registered, and other reliable securities, and are 
financiered by men of financial ability and experience. The premiums received 
in 1882 totaled $25,317 and the losses were but $9340. The growth of the Miami 
Valley of Dayton, has been steady and without fluctuation. Risks are accepted 
conservatively, and with discrimination, and the interests of policyholders receive 
careful attention. The present officers are Alexander Gebhart, president; John 
K. McIntire, treasurer; W. R. S. Ayers, secretary; John H. Scheffel, assistant 
secretary; and James K, Reeve, general agent, 





